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BEZOLD S BABYLONISCH-ASSYRISCHE LITERATUR.* 



By the publication of this book Bezold has placed all Assyriologists under 
great obligations to him. It contains useful and necessary information for 
beginners in this department as well as for advanced students and authorities. 
The former can find in it a short history of the discoveries, a list of all the im- 
portant historical texts together with a complete bibliography of the literature 
connected with these texts. Its chief value to the latter lies in the index to the 
British Museum and other tablets, and in the bibliography. 

The nature of the book is such that an idea of the great amount of labor 
expended in its preparation and -of the value to all Assyrian students of the 
topics treated can only be obtained from a list of contents. After an introduc- 
tion and a Chronological Excurs, under the Historical Inscriptions, in U 12- 
82, are taken up those of the Kings, viz.: 1. The inscriptions of the old Babylo- 
nian kings. 2. Those of the old Assyrian kings up to the beginning of the Epo- 
nym canon. 3. Those of the Assyrian kings from Asurnasirpal to Asurbanipal. 4. 
Those of the Babylonian kings from Ramanapiliddina up to the end of the New- 
Babylonian kingdom ; the Achsemenian and Seleucidean inscriptions. Under C, 
in ?? 83-95, we have the contract tablets, letters, etc. II. Non-Historical 
Inscriptions. A. The poetical literature. 1. Epies; legends; fables. 2. Peni- 
tential psalms and hymns ; prayers and songs. 3. Magical formulas, etc. B. 
The scientific literature. 1. Grammatical and lexicographical collections. 2. 
Geographical lists. 3. Mathematical, astronomical, astrological and mytho- 
logical inscriptions. 4. Bemains of medical and " literary " works. By far 
the most interesting to advanced students are the separate lists of the tablets 
in the Kujundschick, George Smith and Rassam collections. Each one of these 
tablets is described as fully as was possible at the time of publication. 

The author has given us a book, the intrinsic value, completeness, typograph- 
ical appearance, etc., of which recommend it to all Assyrian students. 

Robert F. Harper. 



DERENBOURG'S "LA SCIENCE DES RELIGIONS ET L'ISLAMISME."t 



A most gratifying testimony to the importance which the young science of 
religion has assumed is furnished by the recent establishment at Paris, already so 
rich in its provisions for higher studies in all departments of research, of a special 
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school for the sciences religieuses. As the first of the kind, unless we include the 
(former) theological department of the University of Leyden, which some years 
ago was removed from its dogmatic to a purely scientific basis and was practically 
incorporated with the historical section of the university, it deserves our special 
attention, and its development will be watched with deep interest by all who are 
alive to the important results which may be expected from the scientific investi- 
gation and critical study of religions, of the development of religious thought 
and practices, of the growth of. doctrines, dogmas and ceremonies. At the head 
of the new school stands the eminent Professor of the Science of Eeligion at the 
College du France, Albert Beville, whose name alone is a sufficient guarantee for 
the high rank which the new departure will take; and the brilliant array of 
scholars gathered around Beville, including such men as Maurice Vernes, Ernest 
Havet, Hartwig Derenbourg, E. Lefebure and A. Bergaigne (to which we should 
like to see added Ernest Benan), warrant the holding out of the very highest ex- 
pectations. In the spring of 1886, the faculty, consisting of thirteen professors, 
was organized and courses announced embracing a large variety of subjects apper- 
taining to the religions of India, China, Japan, Greece and Borne, as well as the 
critical study of the origin and development of Judaism, Christianity and Mahom- 
medanism. 

The interesting little volume before us embodies two lectures delivered by 
Prof. Hartwig Derenbourg as an introduction to the courses in the department as- 
signed to him, namely, the religion, or rather religions of Islam. He starts out 
with a picture of the condition of Arabic studies in France when he began his ca- 
reer seventeen years ago, which is desolate enough to reassure even those who 
take a despairing view of the prospects for the study in this country. With a 
good deal of humor he describes the character of a very slim audience that gath- 
ered around him in a room of the Sarbonne, and who seem to have come more 
out of pity for the young savant than because of any attraction which the study 
of the Arabic grammar and the Koran had for them. Derenbourg was careful, 
as he tells us, not to impose any tasks on his " hearers,"— they could not be 
called his pupils,— for fear of losing them entirely. After holding up in contrast 
the brighter picture furnished by the present, Derenbourg enters upon an exam- 
ination of the scope and aim of the science of religion, the methods of study and 
the means at our disposal. He shows that, while the science of religion borrows 
largely from philosophy, archaeology, anthropology and ethnography, it is prop- 
erly to be classed as a branch of historical studies. In pursuing his work, the 
investigator is to be actuated by no motive save the desire to understand and to 
explain in a natural manner phenomena which present themselves to his notice. 
He is not to place himself in the position of an advocate or of an opponent ; and 
while rigidly excluding the supernatural as lying entirely outside of his province, 
he is to maintain that " spirit of respectful sympathy " which all religions as 
" the great efforts of the human spirit, efforts which represent the best labors and 
hopes of mankind," merit. In the second lecture Derenbourg gives an admirable 
sketch of the religious movement inaugurated by Mohammed, such as, for com- 
pactness and at the same time clearness — the whole covering only sixty pages — 
we do not remember to have seen surpassed. It reminds one forcibly of N61- 
deke's sketch of the " Life of Mohammed," from which one obtains a far better 
picture of the general course of the prophet's career than from Sprenger's ex- 
haustive work, notwithstanding the excellent qualities of the latter. We are 
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glad to see Derenbourg lay stress upon the necessity of studying, by such means 
as are at our disposal, the period preceding Mahommed as the sine qua non for the 
understanding of the religion that bears his name. The notion that any religion 
can sprout up, as it were, over night, or that people suddenly wake up to a recog- 
nition that henceforth their worship must be confined to one Deity, instead of 
many, is well-nigh exploded. A religion cannot properly be said to have been 
" founded " least of all by a single person ; it is a growth, and the appearance of 
Mahommed — like that of all religious reformers — marks simply an important 
stage— a turning-point, if you will — in the development of religion among the 
Arabs, the beginnings of which must be sought in a period long prior to his com- 
ing. The ground had gradually been prepared to receive the seed sown by him, 
and this preparation was certainly equal in importance to the sowing of the seed. 
In addition to such valuable sources for studying the pre-islamitic times as the 
"Kitab al Agani" ("Book of Songs") we have now fortunately a number of 
ancient monuments, notably the Himyaritic inscriptions, which furnish us with 
most precious, though scant, data of pre-islamitic conditions. Such " finds " as 
the inscriptions discovered at Teima, some years ago, are an augury of what is 
still in store for future explorers. The conviction has gained ground among 
scholars that the interior of Arabia, unfortunately at present practically inac- 
cessible because of the dangers attending the traveler, is filled with stone 
monuments of all kinds dating from the days anterior to Mohammed. 

Another point upon which Derenbourg justly lays great stress is the services 
which Abou Bekr, and more especially Omar, rendered to Mahommedanism. His 
summing up in this connection merits quoting : " What the prophets of Israel 
were for Judaism, what St. Paul was for Christianity, Abou Bekr and Omar were 
for Islam." The sword of Omar accomplished what the visions of Mahommed 
failed to do; and indeed but for Omar, the efforts of Mahommed would have 
resulted in total failure. Not only does Omar's Conversion mark a turning-point 
in the fortunes of the prophet, who until then had made little if any headway, 
but the different tactics introduced by Omar, more particularly after Mahommed's 
death, first gained for the new movement a foot-hold among the Arab tribes, so 
that, while Mahommed must be put down as the inaugurator of the great move- 
ment, Omar is the real leader of it. To have united under one banner tribes scat- 
tered over a great area and engaged in constant warfare with each other, and to 
have roused a people cowardly by nature to a pitch of enthusiasm which enabled 
them to face death in the battle-field with calm resignation, nay, to hail it with 
joy, remains an everlasting testimony to Omar's eminent genius, to which is due 
the wonderful spread of a religion that numbers more than one hundred and sev- 
enty-five millions, and so far from being on the decline, as we sometimes see it 
stated, is still growing. 

Professor Derenbourg stands to-day in the foremost rank of oriental scholars, 
and the high reputation which he enjoys has lately been still further enhanced by 
his edition of the grammatical work of the famous Sibawaihi. Suffice it to say 
that the little volume before us is worthy of the successor of Silvestre De Sacy, 
whose chair for the Arabic language and literature at the " Ecole Speciale des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes" Professor Derenbourg at present holds. 

Pbof. Morris Jastbow, Jb., Ph. D., 

Philadelphia. 



